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. . . Mr, Fearing-Gill of Paris has formed a Franco- 
American Society, somewhat like the Anglo-American 
League in England, whose purpose it is to promote 
closer union between Franee and the United States. 

. . . Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, British Colonial Minis- 
ter, with Mrs. Chamberlain has been visiting in this 
country at the home of his father-in-law Mr. Endieott, 
at Danvers, Mass. An informal reception was given 
Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain by the Danvers Historical 
Society on September 22. In the course of some remarks 
Mr. Chamberlain expressed himself as not very sanguine 
about a federation of the world, but as certain that an 
Anglo-Saxon federation is coming. 

. . . Dr. William A. P. Martin, who went from this 
country to China as a missionary forty years ago, and 
was for nearly thirty years president of the Pekin Uni- 
versity, has just been appointed president of the recently 
established Imperial University of China. Dr. Martin 
is a strong peace man. He attended the Arbitration 
Conference held at Lake Mohonk in June, 1896. 

. . . The Baroness von Suttner, in an interesting article 
on the Czar's Peace Manifesto, in Die Zeit of Vienna, 
calls attention to the fact that the idea of peace has had 
several strong champions in Russia, notably Professors 
Besobrasow, Kapustin and von Martens at the University 
of St. Petersburg, Count Kamarowski at the University 
of Moscow and the eminent sociologist Novicow of 
Odessa. 

. . . The (Hicksite) Friends' Union for Philanthropic 
Labor presented, through a deputation of five of its mem- 
bers, on the 10th of September a memorial to President 
McKinley urging that he do all in his power, in the 
settlement of the problems left by the recent war, to 
keep the nation from entering upon a militaristic policy. 
The President received the deputation with great cour- 
tesy and expressed his conviction that "peace is the 
proper condition of nations," and that the " increase of 
the standing army is to be deprecated," except for police 
purposes in the newly acquired islands. 



Correspondence. 

EDITOR ADVOCATE OP PEACE : 

Dear Sir and Brother: I have been all my life instinc- 
tively or intuitively opposed to war, and took your excel- 
lent paper, the advocate op peace, for a number of 
years, but I got out of the way of it about fifteen years 
ago and have not taken it since until my brother, W. L. 
Barnes of Ind., subscribed for and had it sent to me 
recently. I am pleased to see the improvement in its 
make-up since I took it. If the cause of peace has grown 
commensurately, it will soon be a power in the world. I 
have always worked for peace in church, in the I. O.O. F. 
Hall and through the local press, and am ashamed that 
I have not taken the Advocate. 

My intuitive aversion to war I have found to be logi- 
cally right, and if right, I am logically led to oppose all 
coercive government of man by man as my political ideal. 
I find that all government is based on war as implied. 
I am forced to the conclusion that absolute freedom of 
every individual to do as he wills, limited only by the like 
equal freedom of every other person, is right. I believe 
that whatever is right, is expedient, however such a state- 



ment may at first appear. I believe in doing to others as 
I would they should do to me, and doing not to others as 
I would not they should do to me. I am averse to being 
governed — how then can I govern others directly or in- 
directly ? How can I vote for a law, unless it would dis- 
place other toos? One tax (on land values), one money 
(of paper), one Brotherhood of the race, free trade, free 
land and free men, is my political platform, so long as I 
vote at all. Free trade would eliminate much law and 
many officers. # A single tax, on land values, would also 
eliminate many laws and officers. 

I find, as I hope many other peace men have found, 
that laws imply obedience — disobedience implies a penal- 
ty — coercion — as behind every command is hid in am- 
bush, "if you don't, I'll make you." Obedience implies 
superiority and inferiority, both incompatible with equity. 
I believe with Jefferson, " That people that is least gov- 
erned is best governed ;" and in " equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none." And with Spencer, who said, 
" The freest government is only the least objectionable 
government;" "Coercion can by no means be made 
equitable ;" "The rule of many by the few we call ty- 
ranny — the rule of the few by the many is tyranny also — 
only of a less intense kind." Burke said in his " Free 
Society," "In vain you tell me that government is good 
and that I complain of its abuse. The thing, the thing 
itself is the abuse." W. E. Channing said, " Social order 
is better preserved by liberty than by restraint. Liberty 
would prove the best peace officer. The social order of 
New England without a soldier and almost without a po- 
lice, bears loud witness to this truth." 

Government is wrong. But if it is right, war is right. 
War I know is wrong, therefore government must be 
wrong. What right has one strong man or many men to 
govern me — to compel me to go to war, to murder my 
fellow-man, or to compel me to pay taxes to support men 
in war, and after their return as a pension? War is justas 
repugnant to me if waged by a majority of Americans as 
if waged by the Czar of Russia or the King of Spain. 
What difference does it make to me whether governed by 
one or a million men against my will? In both cases, 
might makes right. 

I am just sixty-three years of age, and never owned 
a gun, never killed anything with a gun, never went to 
law, never asked for an office, never commanded in my 
family. I have lived almost a purely " anarchistic" life 
amid hindering environments and have no regrets for it, 
but, on the contrary, it is a source of great satisfaction, 
in my declining years, to know that I have lived an al- 
truistic, "anarchistic," Christian life. I firmly believe 
from observation and experience that if all coercion was 
abandoned, that mutual communism would immediately 
obtain. " Society is produced by our wants, and govern- 
ment by our wickedness." "Government like dress is 
the badge of our lost innocence." "Society performs for 
itself almost everything which is ascribed to government." 
So said Thomas Paine in his "Rights of Man." 

War is a penalty — not only to the enemy, but to our 
own soldiers. Else why do soldiers sink their individu- 
ality, their independent manhood, and become an autom- 
aton ? A soldier needs not and is not allowed to know 
any more than to obey a command. His reason is stul- 
tified. He is precisely in the condition of a convict in 
state penal institutions. All subjects of a government 
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are in degree penal slaves. All government from the 
mildest restraint of a citizen of the freest people, to a 
soldier in the most despotic army retards evolution in in- 
tellect and morals. 

War must go. Government must go. Freedom and 
love must reign. 

Hindsboeo, III. J. C. Barnes. 



War and Imperialism Fatal to Self- 
Government. 

ADDRESS OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON AT THE ANNUAL 

MEETING OF THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION AT MYSTIC, 

CONN., AUGUST 25. 

The late war with Spain was worked up with the un- 
spontaneity of a labored drama. It was not called for 
by the people, was earnestly opposed by disinterested 
thinkers who had the public ear, and the aversion of the 
evidently sincere President and Secretary of the Navy 
gave hopes of a peaceful settlement. 

A remarkable series of fortuitous events strengthened 
the hands of the yellow journals and the Jingoes in Con- 
gress, beginning with the theft of the Spanish minister's 
private letter from the mails for publication, the still un- 
explained explosion which destroyed the Maine, and the 
carefully worked up speech of Senator Proctor, ostensibly 
in behalf of the starving reconcentrados who were soon 
to rue the Senator's friendship. All contributed to fire 
the heart of the nation and force the unprepared adminis- 
tration to instant war. 

Like the Franco-Prussian War, initiated by a false- 
hood, our hostilities with Spain were hurried regardless 
of truth or national honor. In the light of to-day's 
knowledge of the Cuban insurrection and real character 
of the insurgents, of , the eagerness of Spain to avoid 
fighting by generous concessions, of the brutal and blind 
delcaration of war by Congress regardless of preparation 
or season, the verdict of history must pronounce the 
inception of the struggle to be without justification. 

It is the fashion to deprecate war in time of peace. 
Then the church dwells on the Beatitudes and especially 
blesses the peacemakers. The moralist quotes with ap- 
proval General Sherman's dictum that " War is Hell," and 
Lowell's assertion that it is " murder." The economist 
demonstrates its wastefulness and the consequent increase 
of tax burdens, while the sociologist explains the direct 
relation between militarism and the poverty of the masses. 

But the conspirators prevail. The reckless and noisy 
minority gains control of Congressmen by arts destructive 
to popular government, with no appeal to the suffrages 
of the people on a subject of gravest moment to the re- 
public. The shock of arms is precipitated, and patriot- 
ism and the flag invoked to enforce support of the in- 
iquity. 

The game succeeds. The ministers of the church, with 
few exceptions, who zealously begged the President to 
avert war, experience a new baptism and proclaim the 
conflict a holy one. 

" In religion 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament!" 

The moralist discovers and enlarges upon the ethics of 



war, however silent he may be on the ethics of hell, 
which he so recently declared a synonym. It ceases to 
be murder when it carries the endorsing letters U. S. A. 

The economist can be pliant too. He now figures 
how small per capita the added burdens will be and mag- 
nifies the wealth and financial ability of seventy millions 
of Americans. The social student hastens to forget his 
objects of misery in his haste to manufacture new ones 
by the aid of shot and shell. The virtues of moral cour- 
age are decried and brute valor is exalted. 

Then all the hidden atheism of a nation is brazenly 
revealed. An appeal to abstract principle is responded 
to with denial or ridicule. What is called " necessity" 
is held to override the moral law. Large and vague 
expressions become current coin. " Manifest destiny," 
" The logic of events," " Our duty to other nations," 
"We must not shirk responsibilities laid upon us," 
" The Lord's will must be accepted and we are not justi- 
fied in declining his leading," a mixture of excuses for 
violating the Decalogue and blasphemy which vainly at- 
tempt to cloak a crime. Hypocrisy, the tribute which 
vice is said to pay to virtue, characterizes all these hol- 
low pretences of altruism. 

Behold a country that has had its century of dishonor 
with the Indians and its infamy with the negro, prating 
of its new-found duty to swarms of people of whose na- 
ture and needs it knows nothing ! Admire the assurance 
of a people which shuts its doors against foreign commerce 
proclaiming the necessity of conquest for the sake of 
trade ! Note the anxiety of a nation that bars out the 
Chinese, hurrying to annex whole populations of Asiatics ! 
Think of a republic which jealously warns off foreign 
nations from the American continent, now claiming the 
right to hold dominion in the Philippines because Admiral 
Dewey destroyed a Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila ! 
What a spectacle is presented by a democracy, perplexed 
at its own miscarriage of self-government, undertaking 
with jaunty confidence to govern hordes of peoples in the 
tropics, alien in manners, traditions and habits to all that 
Americans hold dear ! 

To enter upon such a career as our Jingoes picture, 
we must renounce the principles which have made the 
country great. Imperial rule abroad necessitates impe- 
rial rule at home. No nation can have adjustable ethics, 
applicable alike to freedom and to the government of sub- 
jugated races. If it is right to deny suffrage to the gov- 
erned people in the Sandwich Islands, it will not be long 
before, under the plea of necessity, suffrage in the United 
States will be curtailed and the right of the governed to 
choose their representatives denied. Already the Su- 
preme Court, feeling the trend of imperial ideas, decides 
that the crime of Mississippi in disfranchising its citizens 
under false pretences is constitutional, thus disarming the 
priticism that we are defrauding our new Hawaiian fellow- 
citizens of their right to the ballot. 

The war itself has settled no principles. They always 
remain to be settled by reason. Shooting men never yet 
converted them to right thinking. Our j'oung men and 
the conscripted sons of Spanish mothers have been trying 
to blow each other out of existence. We ask, as Car- 
lyle a9ked, when Englishmen and Frenchmen fought, 
" Had these men any quarrel?" and we adopt his reply : 
" Busy as the devil is, not the smallest. They lived far 
enough apart; were the entirest strangers; nay, in so 



